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Specie payments. 

“Yesterday, (says a New-York paper of the 
97th ult.) all the banks and brokers of this city 
commenced paying, in specie, all sums under 
a dollar. By this means the small paper trash 
will gradually disappear.” 

Y es—and when the good banks re-commence 
the payment of specie for their notes, a vast 
quantity of larger ‘trash in circulation,” under 
the imposing and once respectable character 
of bank bills, will also “gradually disappear.” 
It is by specie payments, only, that the money 
market can be purged of its **trash.” 

But the banks, when they re-commence spe- 
cie payments, will be exceedingly pressed. 
Every one that holds a note will be anxious to 
convert it into specie, and the “run” will be 
eppressive—much more so, [ believe, than it 
would be if a little policy were pursued. 

The time has been when, except with a few 
misers and hoarders of money, (of no conse- 
quence in a general view) bank notes were con- 
sidered in the same light as specie, under the 
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enough in circulation to answer the common 
purposes of business, in our cities and princi- 
pal towns. 

Whether there is or is not‘as much specie in 
the United States now as there was beiore the 
War, is a matter disputed—but it is certain that 
the people have amuch greater desire to possess 
it now than they had then. Relieve them of this 
desire, and the expected pressure on the banks 
will be also relieved. 

The superior value of specie over a note 
issued by a good bank is more in idea than im 
fact—yet the itlea operates as a fact, for cvin 
bears a premium. i would therefore attack 
the idea and lessen the weight of the fact. 

This might be done with considerable effect, 
if the banks were. occasionally, to throw out a 





few hard dollars, not of compulsion, any more 
ithan they do now, but voluntarily, and L weuld 
say, capricioxsliy—as if to shew that they 
placed no particular value upon them. ‘Vhey 
would thus, in some degree, bring the public 
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idea that they were always convertible into it,;™nd back to what it was, and the “run” upon 
en demand: and this confidence must be re-|them would be avoided in exact proportion as 
stored before the banks can do a business ad-|this was effected. ‘Phe distribution of one thou- 
vantageous to their stockholders or the com-/Sand_ dollars in this way before the time for 
munitv. specie payments arrives, would save to them 

This confidence is to be regained by pressing/ te? thousand when it does arrive. For the peo- 
the debtors of the banks with a degree of se-iPle having become familiar with specie would 
s cease their ardent wish to possess it, in prefer- 
ence to approved notes. 


— 


verity that must end in the ruin of thousands, 
thereby making bank notes scarce, and raising 
their value in consequence, and by divesting 
the people of the commonly prevailing idea of 
the superior worth of specie, by the payment OR, THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
in coin of ail notes presented for the purpose.| We published in No. 4, of this volume. 
‘The latter cannot be done without excessive/page 54, the proclamation of sir ‘Lhomas 
and useless suffering, unless the people are are:| Nlaitiand; lieutenant-general and commander 
dually divested of their desire to have and to/in chief of the British forces in the Mediter- 
hold specie rather than paper. ranean, governor of Malta, and lord high coim- 
It is not until the 1st of July, 1817, that there | missioner in the United States of the Tonian 
18 a prospect of specie payments becoming ge-|Islands. As the latter and principal portion of 


neral in the middle, southern and western|the countries under this offcer’s jurisdiction 


states. Might not the banks better prepare forjhave lately shewn some inclination to reject, 
that period by striking at the opinions or pre-|the British yoke, imposed upon them ina man- 
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Septinsular Republic; 








judices of the people, as to the value attached ner one hardly knows how. and as those islands 


to specie, than by causing the great sacrifices of are in themselves valuable and interesting, we 


ail sorts of property that must follow a steady jhave thought that some information relative to 
curtailment of discounts? It is thought that/them might not be unwelcome to our readers. 
the old banks have not, on an average, more} ‘The Septinsular Republic, as it has lone 
than one-third of the saper afloat that they|been termed, has never been connected with, 
had when specie payments were suspended; |the ancient Ionian Islands, which were Samos 


and there is a real difficulty with the best men 
to get “bank money” enouxh to meet their 
usual engaceinents. Great distress and incon- 
venience have already been felt, but the diffi- 


and Chios, opposite the coast of fonia, and 
belonging to it. And though the inhabitants of 
the Seven Islands are sometimes called Hel- 
lenes, which now is a general vhrase, meaning 





culty has only commenced if the present poli- 
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Greeks; vet they are none of the descendants 
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‘the principle of statu quo ante bellum, or any one 
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of Hellen. the son of Deucalion. His issue 
were Doris A®olus and ion, from whom came 
the tribes that peopled Attica, and the opposite 
coast of Asias and to a part of them lon’s 
name was extended. But the islands of which 
we are about to speak lie opposite the mouth 
of the Adriatic, and west of the western coast 
of Albania and Morea; that is, beside the 
western shore of ancient Greece. They are 
Corfu, Zante, Cephalonia, St. Maure, Theaki 
or ithica, Cerigo, and Raxo. 

Some hundred years ago, Corfu was a sole 
republic, but it somehow passed into the pos- 
session of the king of Naples, and was after- 
wards sold by him to the Venetians for 30,000 
ducats. At this time the Venetians acquired 
possession of several islands in the Levant, and 
among the rest of the seven Lonian islands; 
and for their security maintained a fleet of 
galleys, and a strong garrison in the port of 
Corfu. In 1797, on the fall of Venice, those 
islands were seized by the French, and were 
ceded by them to the king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, in the treaty of Campo Formio, en- 
tered into the same year; which cession was 
confirmed by the treaty of Luneville in 1801,” 
although Russia had, during the year 1799,} 
made some kind of seizure of Corfu, Cepha- 
lonia and Zante, constituting them “an inde- 
pendent republic under her protection; and 
the treaty of Amiens recognized her claim to 
them. Afterwards the emperor Alexander 
agreed to cede them to Bonaparte. While in 
this dubious condition, about the year 1809, 
general Oswald, a British officer, went against 
them in a secret expedition, and took posses- 
sion of them in the name of the British govern- 
ment; but it was stated in England that the 
act was unauthorised. The British did not 
therefore recognise them as conquests, but yet 
determined to hold possession of them until 
the European contests should be ended. This 
was a stratagem: had they been taken as con- 
quered territory, it might have been necessary 
ata subsequent peace, made with France, upon 


tantamount, to have made restoration. They 
therefore termed it a revival of the Septinsular 
Republic, under the British protection. A provi- 
sional government was appointed, to be placed 
under a British officer as president. In short, 
the most odious kind of government, a military 
one, is now fixed upon them, and at present, 
since the disappearance of continental danger, 
the Seven Islands are regarded as British pro- 
vinces, and no republic at all. 

These Ionian Islands were considered of 
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*It is stated that Butrinto, Larta, Vuizza, and in 
general all the ci-devant establisliments in Albania, 
which are situate lower dowa than the guif of Lod. 
rino, were ceded to the French, but it does not ap- 
peur that the claims of the British go to the same 


great value to Venice in her commercial days, 
and will probably be of very considerable iim- 
portance hereafter. Cortu is the key to the 
Adriatic, and Cerigo to the Archipelago. The 
people of these islands are by no means so 
ignorant as is generally imagined. It is rare, 
says Mr. Galt, to find among them a person 
that is unable to read or write. ‘They have 
books which are chiefly translations from the 
works of other nations; besides newspapers, 
some in their native language, the Romaic or 
corrupted Greek; some in Italian and some in 
French. In Zante one was printed in Italian, 
and lately one has been established there in the 
Romaic, called the Ephemeris ton Fonikon 
Eleutheromenon Neston. ‘This is under the 
British patronage, and directed against the 
Corfiate Gazette which belonged to the French 
party. This latter paper was printed in Greek 
and had a French translation; at present, we 
resume it is discontinued. The Ellenikos 
lelegraphos was printed in Greek, at Venice, 
to be circulated through the Seven Isles. Be- 
sides these, Galt mentions a Greek-Italian pa- 
per, printed at Corfu by one Papalazarus. 


CORFU. 


This was the ancient Corcyra, and Pheeni. 
cia of Homer, the scite of the gardens of Alci- 
nous. It is the most northerly of the seven, 
and lies near the continent opposite Albania. 
It is about fifty-four miles long and twenty 
broad, between 39 and 40 of latitude and 19 
and 20 east longitude. An article from the 
Jamaica Choondole states the population at 
70,000 but others say only 50,000. ‘The climate 
is healthy and temperate, and the soil is fertile: 
fruits are excellent and abundant, particularly 
the Fracazzoni fig. The principal products 
are salt, oil and honey. The Greek church, to 


|which the inhabitants chiefly belong, was for- 


merly under the protection, or persecution of 
the Romish church, but is now liberated. It is 
superintended by a proto-papa or head-priest, 
who is elected in an assembly of the clergy 
and nobility; but is immediately dependent 
upon the patriarch of Constantinople. His office 
lasts five years, at the expiration of which 
time he returns to the class of ordinary papas, 
but is permitted, during the remainder of his 
life, to gratify his vanity by wearing a crimson 
girdle. ‘The churches are numerous, and ge- 
nerally built by private individuals. The chief 
one is dedicated to their great patron St. Spi- 
ridion, who, in the lists of their saints, holds 
precedence of Jesus Christ. The convents are 
numerous, and very pernicious to the prospe- 
rity of the island. T * clergy are ignorant to 
such a degree as to render them proverbial. 1 
is to be understood that the same forms of re. 
ligion prevail im all those islands; and that su- 
perstition is stil] excessive and gencral, but 





extent. 


will probably be soon extirpated. 
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CEPHALONIA. Gill in his Ithica observes that the Gre- 
This was the ancient Cephalienia, or Samus,* | cians from the first ages of their history, had 
or Black Epirus, or Epirus Melena. It lies | considerable intercourse with Egypt and Phe- 
opposite the gulf of Lepanto, which was an-/necia, countries which at a very early period 
ciently the sea of Crissa. It is about forty; were distinguished not only by their cultiva- 
miles long,and nineteen or twenty miles broad, | tion and their elegant arts, but by their navi- 
containing according te Holland, who visited/gation, commerce and colonial settlements. 
at in 1812 or 1813, from 55,000 to 60,000 in-| The enterprising traders of those nations, 
habitants. It is inferior to Zante in fertility, in| through channels which were afterwards ob- 
commerce and almost in every respect, except | structed by the inroads of Scythians and other 
in extent. ‘The chief articles of export are cur-/ barbarian tribes, having obtained the rich com- 
rants, wine and oil; the annual produce of the | modities of the east, conveyed them first to the 
former being estimated at from five to six mil-|jislands and then to the continent of Greece. 
lions of pounds. “A considerable number of} A commercial intercourse, thus established, 
goats tt sheep feed upon the high grounds of|introduced a taste for the polite arts among 
the island, but i heard nothing,”’ says Holland, | the islands and along the Asiatic coast; their 
‘to corroborate the strange story of A®lian,! poetry became more harmonious, while their 
that the goats in Cephalonia do not drink} sources of knowledge were increased. Among 
during six months of the year.” The air here|this people, then, a genius like that of Homer, 
is very warm, so that the trees are covered | endowed with powers unequalled, found in the 
with lowers in winter and bear fruit twice a| narratives of his adventurous countrymen, ma- 
year: but the November fruit is smaller than|terials the best adapted to charm, to interest, 
that of April. The ridge called Black mountain |and to instruct his Seanna” 
is the most striking feature of the island: it is ZANTE. 
supposed to be 4000 high. It is called A®nos| This was anciently called Zacynthus, or 


by Strabo, and had once, upon its summit, an Zacynthos. It lies opposite the western coast 
altar dedicated to Jupiter Aénesius. This! of the Morea and near to the south coast of Ce- 
island was obtained by the Venetians in 1224 phalonia. It is about fourteen miles long and 
as a gilt from its lord, Gaio. eightbroad. Its chief riches consist in currants,* 
THEAKI. which are cultivated in large plains beneath 

This is opposite Cephalonia and is sometimes|the range of central mountains, that give the 
called Little Cephalonia. It is the Ithica of|rays of the sun great power, and are therefore 
classic days, and therefore commands peculiar | calculated to bring light fruits to high perfec- 
interest, as being the birth-place and kingdom tion. In this island the peaches grow to the 
of Ulysses. and the scite of some of the fine! weight of eight or ten ounces, and are said to 
scenes of the Odyssey. It contains, according jbe finer than in any other part of the world. 
to Holland, 7,000 or 8.000 mhabitants at - Besides these, and orapes, of which they make 
sent. At the principal town which is cal'ed| wine, the island produces cotton, silk, and 
Valthi er Vathi, there is a fine harbor. ‘Vhe|some grain, thenah not enough for their own 
extreme length from north to south is about/use. Mr. Galt, in his letters from the Levant, 
seventeen miles and the greatest breadth about! says that “the vicinity of the Morea renders it 
four. At the centre of the island, where the a cheap residence, for a superabundance of 
great port is scooped out, it is not more than every species of provisions is still found in 
haifa mile broad. It is, in short, but a narrow; that country. It is a custom for the peasants 
rugged ridge of limestone rock and there is' of Zante to go over to the Morea, in harvest 
scarcely a hundred yards of level ground at; time, to assist in reaping the corn. One year 
any one place, which fully justifies the inhospi-| with another, about five thousand people an- 
table speech of ‘Telemachus to his mother’s|nually migrate, and being paid in grain for 














suitors, and warrants the remark of Cicero, 
that Ulysses loved his country “non quia larga, , 
sed quia sua.” “Nevertheless,” says Holland, 
“the scenery is rendered striking by the bold 
broken outline of mountains, promontories and 
bays, and there are points where it is even 
pleasing, in the cultivated declivity of the 
ridges, and the opening out of the vallies to- 
wards the sea, wooded with olive, orange and 
almond trees, or covered with vineyards. ‘The 
upper part of the bay of Vathi, and a valley at 
the upper extremity of the port have this sof- 
tened character.” 








*Samos or Samus, mentioned above, (in the Ica- 


their work, return, it is supposed, with not less 
than fifty thousand bushels.” 

Zante is the name of the principal city, 
which is supposed to contain 17,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is fortified and has a fine harbor. 
“With respect to the appearance and condition 
of the inhabitants,” says Mr. Galt, “it may be 
described as a substantial place, in which com- 
fort is more studied than elegance. It has no 
public amusement, if you except the billiard 
tables. ‘The churches are not in any respect 
remarkable. The clergy being of the Greek 
persuasion, are of course neither so numerous, 


—— 





*This name is from Corinth, on the neighboring 





rian sea) was a different island. 


| mainland, frem whence they were originally brought. 
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so arrogant, nor so opule ent as those ‘of the Ro- 
man ce atholic countries.’’ 
‘Thereis in Zante a public pawn bank, simi- 





Jar to the banks of the Italian republics it 
former times, but different from most of the) 
hanks m the United States. The persons who. 
obtain loans assign their pro erty to the bank, 

to remain deposited as a pledge for the re-pay- 
ment. It still, however, remains in the hands| 
of the original proprietors, as under a mortgage, 
and resembles the bondin; g-system adopted by 

the West-India merchants. ‘Lhe Jews live ina 
street by themselves, which is defended by a. 


narrow strait. Formerly it had several good. 
towns, but now it is ouly a rendevouz. for pi- 
rates, being mountainous, rocky and barren. 
Cerigo is the chief town. It is situated on a 
sharp rock at the western coast of the island, 
surrounded by the sea and defendedby a castle. 


RAXO OR PAXU. 

This is an insignificant island about. fifteen 
miles in circumference, lying on the south 
coast of Corfu. It produces wine, oil and 
Y almonds: but there are few inhabitants. The 
town is San Nicola. It has a good harbor.— 


strong aate. ‘This privilege was a meastire Opposite to it is another smaller island, called 


adopted by the Venetian republic, to protect! Antipaxo. There are some other small islands 


them from ill usage at a time when they were i ant awe = belonging to the ee Gale 
generally persecuted by the Christians. ederation, such as Strophadia, which Mr. Galt 


There is a public granary, which always con- says “is famous for the abundance of its springs 
thiniid a catficient quantity Of erain to prevent and for an extensive ecclesiastical rookery.” 


a scarcity, in case the usual supply should be 
interrupted. The interior of Zante has a beau- American Literature. 
tiful appearance when viewed from the fortress) Wo observe that Mr. C ‘arey, of Philadelphia, 
above the city—a large fertile valley highly js about to publish a “U0 ‘niversal History of the 
cultivated, studded with neat lodges and ‘vil- WW ord, Americanised,” from the earliest re- 
lages, embosomed in olive plantations. The cords, to the nineteenth century; written by Dr. 
population of the island is estimated at 40,000, David Ramsay, and continued to the treaty of 
ST. MAURE. Ghent, by 8.8. Smith, L. L. D. &c. The merit 
This was anciently called Leucas, or Leu-|of Dr. Ramsay as a historical writer, so highly 
cadia, or Leucate. [t was once a peninsula, and so universally praised, should. be sufficient 
being attached to Epirus by an isthmus about motive, to every friend of American literature, 
one hundred paces long and six hundred bread, for lending the aid of his patronage to the publi- 
which has been since washed awav.* On the/cation of this work. The name of Ramsay is 
summit of a mountain, on the nor th east, is already dearto us. He, whom the incomparable 
situated the town of Leucas. On this promon- Dickinson styled “the Polybius of America;” 
tory Apollo had a temple; and Venus had) now, when he reposes in the grave, is beginning 
another very magnificent one; and there is a, to hold that distinguished rank among authors, 
tradition that unfortunate lovers used to pre- ‘to which his great talents have so long entitled 
cip:tate themselves from it, into the sea be- ‘him. It has been generally known, that, for 
neath. “The readers of the Spectator must re- ‘several years, he was engaged in some literary 
collect the famous lover’s leap. Tomer men- work; and much anxiety had been felt at his 
tions three towns in this island, viz. Neriton, death, lest that melancholy event should de- 
Crocylea and Agylipa: upon the site of the first pare the world of the whole result of his la- 
of these, the Corinthians built Leucas, which bors; but we are now about to behold them, in 
now contains about 6,000 inhabitants. The the production of a work that has long been one 
island is about fifty miles in circumference, of the greatest desiderata among all the literary 











and is fertile,agreeable and salubrious, abound-| friends of American. republicanism. 


ing with a variety of game, besides wine, oil, The principal works of the English historians 
citrons, pomegr anates, almonds and other fruits. are calculated only for the meridian of despot- 
There are fortifications, with walls and towers,| ism; but hitherto they have been indispensible 
round the town of Leucas: ail beyond the! here. The information t! ey contaib is so neces- 
works, in a morass, are two little towns upon! sary in some situations of life, and so useful and 
two islands. Those islands communicate w ith | interesting in all situations, that they cannot be 


the continent by bridges. 
CERIGO. 

_ This is better known by the classic name of 
C ytheria, which was said to be the favorite re- 

idence of Venus. Vhevenot says it was the’ 
island that the ancients called Porphyris » on 
account of the quantities of porphyry found) 
there. It 1s about fifty miles in circumfere nee 
and is separated from the Morea by only a| 





*Leucadia continuam veteres habuere coloni a 


Nunc freta circumeunt. Oi. 


in any decree SUP} lanted. except by some such 


“work as wes suppose Mr. Ramsay’s tobe. The 


sgoner they are supplanted the betters for they 
are so full of the base and the dangerous prin- 


¢ iples of modern idolatry, that no man can read 


them without frequent disgust, who possesse 
hberal sentiments with regard to the i rights and 
‘freedom of mankind. Throug! 1 all ages, idoli- 


‘try has, of all kinds of crime and. foily, been 
ithe most sacle ictive, the most dang erous, and 
the most prevalent. In early ages this wick- 
edness consisted chiefly m the wership of mma- 
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ges; but almost all the world has, through the 
iwprovine wisdom of latter times, ‘discarded 
this puerility: and, now, idolitry consists in 
the worship of rank; in other words, it is the 
principle of aristocracy. The juvenility of the 
world must yet have its rattle— 
“A fitue iouder, but as empty quite.” 

To ourselves it has long been a matter of se- 
rious grievance, to see the works of so many 
great, and otherwise valuable, writers, imbued | 


1780, when, in consequence of the surrender 
of Charleston to sir Henry Clinton, the author 
was suddenly released from a sea of business, 
and sent as a prisoner of war to the British gar- 
rison, then in St. Augustine, and there coniin- 
ed for eleven months, without ‘any peculiar em- 
ployment. Steady progress has been made lor 
ithe last ten years, in correcting and transerib- 
ing the work for publication.” 

It is stated, that the whole work will be in- 





with such mean aud pernicious folly; and we cluded in 10 or 12 volumes; but the part rela- 
hope it is not deviating from our subject, to/tive to America may be had separate, in three 
express our exultation here, that the people of volumes. “The history of the United States 
this country are, in some degree, about to be |js given at full length—that of foreign coun- 
relieved from the contagious influence of it. ‘tries is more or less expanded or contracted, in 
74 » ) . -o . >4> }° | . . . ° . iy 

Non continuo sl a in sresem sicariorum | proportion to the intrinsic unportance of each 

contuli, sum sicarius,” said some of the Latins,'—its tendine to illustrate portions of Holy 
r ~ © “<r * 7 ° 2 1 ic 7 te = be - 

whose name I forget; but, nevertheless, it 1S} Writ—the Greek and Latin classics—-and also 
generally found, that “evil communications in proportion toits connection with the United 
corrupt good manners:” and I have long im-|States, or as furnishing useful practical infor- 
puted the prevalence of aristocracy, in this! mation to its citizens.’ 
country, to the general circulation of the works| «Tie Asiatic part of the work contains a 
of Enelish historians. We want books that 


pts! general view of the antediluvians—of the gene- 
may eradicate the frivolous manners—the pup- |ral deluge—of the re-settlement of the globe 
pyism of courts, and introduce in their stead 


after that great event—of the Mabie tn post- 
the manly habits and sentiments—the simple |diluvian nations, which were formed in Asia, 
dignity congenial to republicanism: acontemptithe cradle of the world—their various ramifi- 
for parade, and a respect for what is pis noble.| cations, revolutions, and of the seneral course 
It is particularly necessary that an ardent na-|of empire. 
tional spirit should be diffused through the mass| «The African part contains a concise histo- 
of the nation. An emulation for noble distinc-/-y of Egypt. Carthage. Numidia, Mauritania, 
tion must be excited, like that which cast its; Abyssinia. of the piratical states, and the Hot- 
splendor over the better days of Greece and tentots, with a grouped view of its uncivilized 
Kome—an ambition that can live only in the! settlements 
display of public virtue: a respect for public; © «Phe European part contains the history of 
sin - . r ee ‘> ¥ Cg me * +f} . a a c he L , ae a 4 eS Ps h A 
sentiment, which can arise only from the dif Greece and Rome—of the various nations which 
fusion of public information; and an assurance) we 


} ble | c uieadiesia tee’ ‘Were conquered by them—of the nations by 
es pubiic nonors Cali Ee sailed ONLY DY honer- | which the Romans themselves were finally con- 
able means. 


f |quered, and of the nations which were formed 

_ But we delay the account of Mr. Ramsay’s |from the fraginents of the Roman empire, and 

history. “7 his work,” says he, “has been iN the various revolutions of the latter. torether 

contemplation upwards of forty years. The! with a ceneral view of the nations which were 
project was conceived in 1768, on reading the never subjected to the Romans.” | 

Universal History, then recently edited, in 60) The American was citstniele. a semieeichis- 

volumes, by a society of gentlemen in England. to. of the western continent, under the heads 


rgr o . 4 -. o } m4 = « wt 
The original idea of extracting t le quintessence | of Free, European, and Aboriginal or uncon- 
of that voluminous work, which contained the | Guered Ametion” 


nost complete system of history the world had! "y,, addition to the unquestionable merit of 
wnered has ever since been enlarging and IM | the work, it will furnish a motive for the pa- 
proving by an extensive perusal of the histories | tronage of the liberal and literary part of the 
written by Robertson, Hume, Gibbon and other’ community, that the profits which may arise 
modern authors—of the Asiatic researches— fom the publication of this work, ‘will-be ex- 
of the works of sir William Jones, and other clusively applied to the education and support 


learned Orientalists—the publications of intel-| of the tumeroiis fainily of the anthon.” 
ligent travellers, who, in the course of the last ‘ 
half century, have explored almost every region 
of the globe. ‘These, collectively, have thrown 
a blaze of light on countries, comparatively, : PER 
unknown; and on ortions, both of ancient and bdr: 9 Ma AMUSEMENT. 
modern history, which were confused and ob-}__ Many years since being in a public garden, near 
scure at the period when the writers of the Eadacelphia, sore of the company happened to ex- 
iniversst’ Etiter titind «thats: trivsliahtnt eres their wishes to possess this or have that, when 
niversa istory pu : a sailor, who overheard the conversation, stepped 
work. ‘The arrangement of materials, collected | up with “Gentlemen, permit me to tell you wha 
from these sources, commenced in the yearlwish for.” Being desired to proceed, he said— 
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The Sailor’s Wish. 
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“T wish that I had three ship-loads of needles— employ those 200 children, and their wages may be 
“As much thread and cloth as the needles would! reckoned as follows: 
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make up into bags—and 100 at 125 cents per week, $125 09 
“These bags full of gold.” 50 at 150 do. 75 00 
Relating the anecdote a few days ago to one of! ~ 50 at 200 do. 100 09 

my neighbors, he said he would like to see its pro- ) " 
duct calculated, observing however that the amount 300 00 





must be far beyond any thing that the imagination 
could conceive—so I put down the wish upon paper,; Say for 45 weeks in the year, $13,500 00 
and directed one of my boys to bring out a result. Calculations pretty accurately made shew that it 
He supposed—the ships might carry 1200 tons of! will require $25 a vear to clothe a child of 7 years 
needles, one hundred of which would weigh an old, in an economical way—the clothing of these 
ounce—and that each needle, on an average, would} children would cost 5000 dollars, leaving 8,500 dol- 
make up 20 two-bushel bags, He found out that the| lars towards their board and education. If we sup- 
bushel contains 2150.42 solid inches, and that a cu-! pose, that, before the establishment of these manu- 
bic inch of gold weighs 10 oz. 102 grains. factories, there were 200 children, between 7 and 
The products, omitting fractions, &c. were 16 years of age, that contributed nothing towards 
3,825,800,000 needles. their maintenance and that they are now employed, 
154,112,000,000 bushels of gold—or about {it makes an immediate difference of 13,500 dollars 
217,297,920,000,000 Ibs. or 9,700,800,000 tons. jayear to the value produced in the town, and may 
Enough to freight twenty-four millions two hun-|also make a considerable saving by reducing the 
dred and fifty-two thousand ships, each carrying 400| cost of clothing. Let us see the effects of this 
tons! And allowing thoge ships so be ranged side to! employment on agriculture and commerce. 
side, only thirty feet admitted to each, they would} Daily experience teaches us, that as the means of 
reach about 70,429 miles, and form three complete |subsistence are facilitated, the people are disposed 
bridges round the world! ito enjoy what is called the comforts of life—to eat 
I have not examined whether these calculations |better or richer food, and wear better or more cost- 
be right or not—nor is it of consequence. ‘They/ly clothing; and as these 200 children create a value 
are. sufficient to shew that the sailor’s wish was, pro- of 13,500 dollars a year, we may fairly suppose that 
bably, the most extravagant that ever was uttered./nearly so much more will be expended for these 
1 do not say conceived—for the imagination cannot |things;—the increase of the meat market in this 
picture the amount. jtown and the almost exclusive dernand for superfine 
flour, with the high prices for butter, lard, &c. and 
° ‘ the gencral preference for superfine cloths, boots 
Product of labor in Manufactories. |instoad of shoes, fine fur hats, &c. &c. evidently 
[COMMUNICATED. | - Jshews this. The people. may not eat a great deal 
By calculations made upon the data furnished by|more than they would without this product; but 
the census of 1810, it appears that the children, |they are more delicate about their food, and waste 
under 10 years, averaged, for the middle states, are|much for want of the economy that otherwise would 
35 per cent.of the whole population; and that those of! be exerted. And this, 1 believe, is a rational way 
10 and under 16, in hike manner, are about 15 per\of accounting, in part, for the increased price of 
cent. making together 50 per cent. Or, in other }meats, &c. which has nearly doubled within a fev, 
words, that the children under 16 years of age are|years, ‘The furmer has reaped the first profits of 
one half of all the inhabitants of this section of the |this; being enabled thereby, while he lived better 
United States. | himself, also to improve his lands and extend his 
A certain town, in one of these states, well'cultivation of them, and increase his stock of cattle, 
situated and healthy, had by that census 4416 inha- sheep, &c. The merchuvz has also found his advan- 
bitants; and, conse-juently, the children under 16\tage in it by an increased luxury and demand for 
years old may be estimated at 2208. foreign articles, or other articles in his line; receiv- 
But we have no datum ta determine what propor- |ing also a benefit from the stimulus given to agri- 
tion of these childven were under 7 years—we miay |culture from the causes just stated—for a compari- 
suppose them ata half, or 1104; which we may also/son of the list of articles exported in 1791 and in 1810 
suppose incapable of any employment other than/ will satisfy us of the great increase, not only of the 
the little services they can render in domestic af-|articles exported, but of their kinds also; shewing 
fairs;—and we have 1104 between the ages of 7 and | that as our population and manufactures advance, so 
16 capable of some sorts of business not immediate-!also have our products for export been multiplied. 
ly connected with the concerns of the families of; If such be the effects of the introduction of ma- 
which they are members. By an actual enumeration | nufactures into a small district, (I do not wish to be 
of the children at school, in the town alluded to, in}understgod as meaning only those of cotton and 
1814, they amounted to 650—but of these 60 were! wool, but of all that give employment to children 
from other places, and the number of town children| from 7 to 16 years of age) let us see how the calcu- 
was only 590, leaving of 1104. balance of 514. Of lation will apply to all the United States. 
which 514 we may suppose 100 were apprenticed—|_ It is pretty clear that a gross population of 4,416 
50 at school in other places, and 100 in the employ} persons muy have 200 children wanting employ- 
of their parents, who prefer keeping them at home| ment—the United States contains 7 millions of 
to sending them to earn a living in the manufacto-| white inhabitants, and, by the same ratio, may have 
ries adjacent—deducting, then, 250 from the 514,|317,000 such children, whose annual wages, as 
we have 264 in the town unemployed, unless they|above, would amount to $21,597,500. This is more 
be engaged in the cotton, woolen or card-making | than the average annual revenue of the general and 
establishments, within it or in its neighborhood.!state governments, united, and equal to about half 
Say 200—and let us attempt to calculate the differ-|the value of our exports of domestic produce and 
ence to the community in employing them and suf-| manufacture. 
fering them to remain unemployed. But it cannot be thought possible to employ all 
A cotton manufactory of 5 or 6000 spindles will|the children in the United States as calculated 
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above: Ist, because they are too widely scattered 
to be brought into such employment; and 2ndly, 
because it supposes a progress in manufactures that 
we may not attain to for a generation to come, if so 
soon as that—for to employ 317,000 children would 
require the establishment of nearly 8 millions of 
cotton spindles, or of something else equivalent 
thereto—an increase not to be expected or desired : 
but there are a great variety of businesses yet to be 
introduced amongst us, negessary to secure to us 
what we consider the comforts, if not the necessa- 
ries of life, and make us independent of all nations. 
A great market appears to be opening for manu- 
factures in South America; those who live twenty 
years may see North Americans and Europeans con- 
tending to supply that portion of the world on the 
best terms. The merchant may then experience 
the advantages of an extensive home manufacture to 
furnish him with articles adapted to the market, 
free from the beavy duties that European manufac- 
tures will be subject to, and the heavy charges for 
double freights. 
Considering this subfect in every point of view 
that has offered itself tothe writer, heis of opinion, 
that it is decidedly the true policy of the United 
States to manufacture, extensively—and thereby 
promote agriculture and commerce, and support our 
national and individual independence and ease. 








Finances of the United States. 


From the National Intelligencer of September 30. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

We have just been informed that Mr. Darras will 
leave this city on Tuesday the 1st of October next, 
and that he does not return as secretary of the trea- 
sury. It is stated to be his intention to resume the 
practice of his profession in the courts of Pennsyl- 
vania, and in the supreme court of the United 
States. ay 

During the period of this gentleman’s administra- 
tion of the finances, the plans of the department, 
with slight variations, have received the cleliberate 
sanction of congress, and have been stamped with 
the general approbation of the nation. He may, 
therefore, contemplate, with an honorable pride, 
his official participation in the establishment 

Of a system of internal revenue, advantageous in 
peace, and indispensible in war ; 

Of a tariff of duties and imports, founded upon 
principles equally favorable to commerce, agri- 
culture and manufactures ; 

Of a national institution, operating to relieve the 
community from the evils of a depreciated pa- 
per money, and to restore to the government 
its constitutional power over the coin and cur- 
rency of the nation; ae. a 

Of a fund competent to the extinguishment of the 
national debt, in the short period of twelve 
years. 

In the details of the treasury department (which 
have been rendered beyond all former experience 
intricate and perplexing, by the necessities of the 
war, the inadequacy of the revenue during the war, 
the depression of public credit, and the failure of 
the national currency) a laborious and systematic 
perseverance has led to the most benefical results. 
Availing himself of the auspicious influence of the 
peace upon the public credit and resources, the se- 
cretary, at the moment of surrendering his official 
trust, appears to have realized the most sanguine 
anticipations. Thus, 


the disordered state of the currency, have been se 
subdued, without the aid or co-operation of the 
state banks, that the public enragements can be 
paid in the local currency, wherever they become 
due, except.in the eastern states: and even there, 
the measures now operating are calculated to re- 
store the capacity to pay in the local currency, be- 
fore the expiration of the present year. 
2. The floating debt, consisting of temporary 
loans obtained by the treasury, since the commence- 
ment of the late war, has been paid. 
3. The floating debt, consisting of treasury notes 
of all the denominations which have been issued, 
has been reduced from the sum of 36,133,794 dol- 
lars, the aggregate of the issues, to an estimated 
outstanding amount, not exceeding 5,000,000; which 
cannot fail to be discharged before the expiration 
of the present year. 
4. The amount of the funded debt has, on the one 
hand, been augmented by the operation of funding 
treasury notes; and on the other hand, it Las been 
reduced by the quarterly reimbursements of the 
principal of the old stock, as well as by purchases. 
The aggregate amount of the public debt, funded 
and floating, was stated, on the 12th of February, 
1816, to be the sum of 123,630,692 93 
But on the Ist of January, 1817, 
(the floating debt being extinguish- 
ed, and additional reimbursements 
of the principal of the old stock be- 
ing effected) the whole amount of 
the public debt will, probably, not 


exceed the sum of 109,748,272 11 





Making a general reduction, be- 
tween the 12thofFeb 1816,and the 
ist of January, 1817, of the public 
debt, bearing interest, amounting 


to the sum of 13,882,420 $2 





5. The whole amount of the liquidated and as- 

certained arrearages of the war expenditures, has 
seen paid; and ample provision exists to discharge 
all the unliquidated claims, for supplies and servi- 
ces, tothe extent of the highest estimates hitherto 
formed. 
6. The whole amount of the demands upon the 
treasury, for the principal and interest of the pub- 
lic debt, payable abroad as well as at home; and 
the whole amount of the demand to satisfy the 
debts contracted in Europe, on account of the war, 
are the subjects of an ample provision. 

7. The annual surplus of the existing revenue, 
besides furnishing ample means for public improve- 
ments, will enable congress to enrich the sinking 
fund, so as to insure the extinguishment of the 
whole of the public debt, in a period not exceed. 
ing twelve years. 7 

8. The public credit stands high, both in Europe 
and America. The apparent depression of the pub- 
lic stock and of the treasury notes, in some of the 
American markets, is to be entirely ascribed to lo- 
cal causes, which are rapidly passing away. The 
revival of a metallic currency is alone wanting to 
give to the public stock, in the European markets, 
a value beyond that of any other government. 

In illustration of the preceding general results, it 
will be a gratification to the public, to receive the 
following sketches, taken from the records of the 
treasury department. They afford the best answer 
to all the lamentations which deplore the ruin of the 
country, and to all the calumnies which assail the 





1, The embarrassments of the treasury, owing to 


reputation of the government, 
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1. Sketch of the appropriations and paymenis for 1816: 
ist. The demands on the treasury by acts of ap- 
propriation for the year 1816, amounted to 
$2,475,503 93 
For the civil department, 
foreign intercourse and 
misccilaneous expen- 
Ses | 3,540,770 18 
tor the military depart- 
ment, current expendi- 


ture 75794,250 75 
Arr. 8,935,373 


16,729,622 73 
for the naval! establish- 
ment 
Yor the public debt (ex- 
clusively of the balance 
of the appropriations of 
the preceding year) 


4,204,911 


8,600,000 

2d. The payments made at the trea- 
sury on account of the above appro- 
priations tothe Ist of August, 1816, 
amounted to the sum of 

For the civil depart- 
ment, &c. 

Tor the military depart- 
ment current expendi- 








32,475,303 93 


ASS To ree ©) 


1,829,015 02 


ture 4,235,256 75 
Arr, 8,935,372 





—15,170,608 735 
For the naval depart- 
ment 
For the public debt (ad- 
ding to the appropria- 
tion of 1816, a part of 
the balance of the ap- 
propriation cf 1815) 


1,977,788 50 


9,354,762 62 





26,332,174 89 





Making an unexpended balance of 

the annual appropriation on the Ist 
of August, 1816, of 6,145,129 04. 
This balance, however, is to be credited for the 
sum taken from the surplus of the appropriation of 
1815, for the sinking fund (1,554,762 62:) and the 


whole is ready to be paid, upon demand, at the! 


treasury. 
II. Sketch of the actual receipts at the treasury for 1816: 

Ist. The cash balance in the trea- 
sury (excluding, of course, the item 
of treasury notes) on the lst January, 
1816, was 

2d. The receipts at the treasury 
from the customs, during the first 7 
months of 1816 (from the Ist of Jan. 
to the Ist of August) without any 
allowance for debentures on draw- 
back, which may be estimated at 
1,829,564 33, amounted to 

3d. The direct tax, including the 
assumed quotas of New-York, Ohio, 
South Carolina and Georgia, for the 
direct tax of 1816, has produced the 
sum of 

4th. The internal duties have pro- 


Cr 


6,298,652 2 


21,354,743 74 


5,713,963 68 


QR Aco te! La) 
59 | 


Amount of receipts in revenue, 
from the Ist January to Ist August, 
1816 56,055,995 46 

7th. To which add the receipts 
trom loans, by funding treasury notes, 
and from the issues of treasury notes, 
about 





The estimated gross amount of re- 

iceipts at the treasury, from the Ist 

| January to the Ist August, 1816, be- 

ing 45,825,920 67 
8th. But it is estimated that from 

the Ist August tothe 31st of Decem- 

ber. 1816, the amount of reccipts 


into the treasury will be about 19,876,710 40 














Making the gross annual receipts 
at the treasury, for the year 1816, 


habout the sum of 65,702,631 O07 





{ 

| 

IL. Sketch ofthe probable receipts, compared with th, 

probable expenditures of 1816. 

ist. The gross annual receipt at the treasury for th: 

! year 1816, as above stated, is esti- 
mated at the sum of 

2d. The amount of the 

| appropriation for the 

' year 1816, as before 

| stated, isthesumof $2,475,303 9° 

‘3d. But it is computed 
that the demands upon 

| the treasury for 1816 

| will exceed the amount 

of the annual appropri- 

! 


6° wes 31 { , 
" f > 6 
IJel- VV yi 


ation (the excess to be 
provided tor by law) by 
the sum of 
4th. And charging the 
whole of the unsatisfied 
appropriations of 1813 
/dipon the funds accu- 
| mulated in the treasu- 
| yy during the year 1316, 
| the amount may be es- 
timated at 1397 2;2/7 86 
46,717,977 Us 


} 
} 


6,270,395 2! 











Making the probable surplus of re- 
'ceipts beyond the probable demands 
fon ihe treasury for 1816, the sum of 18,984,653 09: 





5th. But deducting from this surplus, 
| the aniount credited for loans and 
| treasury notes, as above stated, the 
sum of 

The ultimate surplus of probable re- 


9,790,821 21 


iceipts, beyond the probable demands 


upon the treasury for the year 1816, 
subject to the disposal of congress, 


may be stated at the sum of 9,183,851 88 





In this sketch it is to be noted, that there is no 
discrimination as to the time when the revenue 
accrued, and when it became payadle; nor as to the 
system from which the revenue was derived, whe- 





ducéd the sum of 3,864,000 
Sth. Postage and incidental re- 
celpts 127,025 68 


7th. Sales of public lands (exclud- 
ing the sum of 211,440 50, received 


ther upon the war or the peace establishment ; the 
main object being to shew the probable receipts at 
the treasury from the Ist of January to the 3ist of 
December, 1816, as well as the probable expendi- 





676,710 40 


tyre during the same period, 
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IV. Sketch 3 of the product of the customs from March 

1815, to July 1816, both months inclusive. 

FIRST, 

Ist. The aggregate of the duties received at the 
custom houses of the United States, during the 
above specified period, may be estimated at the 
sum of 28,271,143 50 

9d. The aggregate of the deben- 
tures payable during the same peri- 
od, may be estimated at the sum of 

Leaving the product of the cus- 
toms from March 1815, to July 1816, 
both months inclusive, subject only 
to the expences of collection, at the 
sum of 


2,624,421 66 


25,646,721 84 
SECOND. 

1st. The aggregate of the duties received at the 
custom-houses of the United States, from March to 
December, 1815, both months inclusive, smounted 
to the sum of 6,916,399 76 

2d. The aggregate of the dceben- 
tures payable during the last men- 
tioned period, amounted to the sum 
of 794,857 33 

Leaving the amount of duties for 
the last mentioned period, subject 
only to the expences of collection, 
at the sum of 6,121,542 43 
THIRD. 

Ist. The aggregate of the duties received at all 
the custom-houses of the United States, from Ja- 
nuary to July, 1816, both months inclusive, may be 
stated at the sum of 21,554,745 74 

2d. The aggregate ef the deben- 
tures payable during the last men- 
tioned period, amounts to the sum 
of 1,829,564 35 





Leaving the amount of duties for 
the last mentioned period, subject 
only to the expences of collection, 
at the sum of 19,525,179 41 
FOURTH. 

A comparative view of the gross product of the 
customs in some of the principal districts, (em- 
bracing all the districts producing more than 400,000 
dollars) from March 1815, to July 1816,both months 
inclusive. 


1. New-York 9,926,188 30 


2. Philadelphia 5,085,206 65 
3. Boston 3,579,130 77 


4. Baltimore 3,359,101 11 
5. Charleston 1,047,546 73 
6. New Orleans 792,083 13 
7. Savannah §21,287 56 
8. Norfolk 491,150 36 
Upon the foregoing brici exposition of the state 





age, and had already accustomed himself to the 
discharge of public duties, and had made himself 
familiar with all the necessary forms and pursuits 
of government—He was active and accounted a 
brave officer—shrewd and comprehensive—possess- 
ing genius, judgment and invention and was re- 
markable for the promptness and decision with 
which he managed public affairs. The energy and 
vigor of his administration afforded to the Tuni- 
sians the best assurance of tranquility, and during 
a reign of upwards of thirty-two years that king- 
dom was preserved from revolutions or internal 
commotions of any consequence. 

The activity and earnest desire of the bey to ac- 
quire fame and wealth soon led him to organise his 
army and navy, the former with a view of checking 
the influence of the Algerinés, and the latter to 
cruise against the commerce of the Christian states 
inthe Mediterranean. The first effort of any note 
was made by a descent on the island of St. Pierre, 
near Sardinia, by a small squadron which succeeded 
in surprising the place and carrying away near one 
thousand of its defenceless inhabitants into slavery. 
These unfortunate creatures remained many years 
in bondage, some were released by ransom and ex- 
change, but many of them who were far adyanced 
in life ended their days in that dreadful state of 
ivnominy. 

Notwithstanding the great efforts of the bey to 
insure the tranquility of his kingdom by an excess 
of vigilance, he was not wholly exempt from partial 
insurrections, and one which occured towards the 
close of his reign was marked by very alarming 
circumstances. In the army which consisted of 
40,000 men were near 6000 Turkish soldiers who 
had left the territories of the grand seignior, and 
had enlisted at different periods in the Tunisian 
army. These men composed the worst class of 
troops belonging to the forces of the Ottoman em- 
pire, and had been dismissed from the service, 
without any provision being made for them, and 
they accordingly joined the troops on the Barbary 
coast, and were prepared for any scenes of tamult 
and disorder. The knowledge of the Greek and 
Turkish language afforded ample occasion for the 
soldiers to organise their plans without incurring 
any suspicion of their intentions by the natives, whe 
only spoke the Arabic, accordingty near 6000 Turk- 
ish soldiers arranged a plan to destroy the bey and 
his officers, seize upon the government and change 
its form by electing one of their chiefs on the same 
principle as that of Algiers. 

This plan however, was defeated by the rapacity 
of the Turks, who rushed into the city, seized the for- 
tress of the Gaspa, and without waiting unul all the 
strong places had been secured, fell to plundering, 
breaking open shops and committing every species 


of the finances, the operations of the treasury, and|of excessand crueity. This afforded time to the 


the national resources, comment would be super- 
fluous. We must lament the present depression of 
our commerce, from causes, which equally affect 
the commerce of every other nation; but, with be- 
coming gratitude to Providence, we may ask, what 
other nation presents a scene of public and private 
prosperity, such as the United States exhibit to the 
world ! 








Sketches of the Barbary States. 


No. If. 
FROM THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS. 


Hamuda Pacha commenced his administration }and European Christians, are all Mahoietans 





_bey, whose palace strongly fortified, was a league 


from ‘Tunis, to collect a sufficient force capable of 
maning the out-batteries, which soon commenced 
a brisk cannonade on the Gaspa. The Turks finding 
themselves briskly handied, and having no order 
or regularity, soon fled from the ramparts—many 
tried to escape, but were overtaken by the cavalry 
and destroyed, and the revolution terminated by the 
destruction of the greaiest portion of the insurgents. 

The city of Tunis is said to contain near one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand inhabitaiis. Of these 
near thirty thousand are Jews—the rest, wiih the 
exception of about one thousand Greck, Armenian 
i ug 


under the most favorable circumstances—He was |police of the city is extremely well revulated, ard 
at that period not more than twenty-five years of levery branch of trade, commerce, or manufactures 
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has a chief or Imon to whom all disputes are refer- 
red. Appeals from their decisions are heard by the 
bey, who attends daily in the hall of justice, to de- 
cide on such civil and criminal cases as may be 
brought before him, and where his immediate in- 
terest is not concerned:he decides justly. All places 
under government are bought, aad the highest bid- 
der, without a reference to talents or qualification, 
is the successful candidate. There are no situa- 
tions however, so profitable to the bey as the chiefs 
or governors.of the several districts in the kingdom. 
These pay an exorbitant sum for the appointment, 
which they subsequently raise by extortions on their 
people. This system is continued until the Bedouins 
who are amazingly fond of litigation, go in a body 
to complain of their governor to the bey. The go- 
vernor, aware of their intentions, is before hand 
with them, and purchases a favorable decision by a 
Yarge sum of money. The bev hears the complaints 
of the Arabs, receives their donation and dismisses 
them with assurances that he will cause their go- 
vernor to treat them better in future. Thus receiv- 
ing bribes from both parties, bribes to secure favora- 
ble decisions, income from commercial duties, 
farms, piracies and the sale and ransom of Chris- 
tians, the revenue of Tunis may be computed at 
three millions of dollars annually, and as the ex- 
pences are managed with great economy most of] 
this sum remains untouched in the treasury. From 
a habit of administering justice for many years, Ha- 
muda Pacha had accustomed himself to a prompt- 
ness and decision which never admitted of quibble 
or delay—if a crime was committed the culprit was 
immediately brought before him, the evidence ad- 
duced, the defence heard, the sentence given, and 
the execution immediately followed. ‘The punish- 
ment consists in strangling, beheading, or bastina- 
doing on the soles of the feet, which is generally 
limited to one thousand blows, and this summary 
mode of trial is conducted with the utmost gravity 
und silence, and sentence is passed by a mere sign 
of the head. Hamuda Paclia spoke little, and ne- 
ver without reflection, and always to the purpose— 
he accustomed himself to read the looks of men 
with a Keen scrutiny, which seldom or never deceiv- 
ed him in his ideas of character, and this species of 
investigation had become so familiar to him, that 
he was accounted a physiognomist of the first or- 
der—One fact alone will serve to illustrate this : 

A Bedouin had a horse which he valued highly, 
and which he was in danger of losing by sickness. 
In the fervor of his zeal and conformable to the su- 
perstitious customs of the country, he vowed that 
if his horse recovered he would present his favor- 
ite saint with one hundred piastres. The horse was 
pronounced out of danger, and the Bedouin on seri- 
ous reflection regretted the extravagant vow 
which he had made. Consoling himself however 
with the assurance that it was unknown to any but 
himself he deliberated on the best method of get- 
ting rid of the claim, and accordingly after a long 
struggle between his conscience and his avarice, he 
decided to pay the saint fifty piastres, being the 
one half of the original promise. 

The bey is trustee for all sums offered to the nu- 
merous saints inthe kingdom, to whom he is ac- 
countable and doubtless is prepared for settlement 
when called upon by them. The Bedouin repaired 
to the palace with his fifty piastres, and told his 
story. The bey struck with the hesitating manner 
of the man, suspected that all was not right, and 
during the recapitulation of his story, he fixed his 
eyes upon him with remarkable keeness, and on his 
conclusion, he said to him—Wretch, tell me quick- 


ly, did you not promise the saint one hundred pias- 
tres? The affrighted Bedouin fell on his knees and 
confessed the fact. Caitiff, said the bey, do you 
think that any thing is concealed from me, who am 
myselfa saint—begone, bring the hundred piastres, 
and as a punishment for your sacrilege, you shall 
receive one hundred blows on the feet, which sen- 
tence was faithfully executed, 

The foreign relations existing with the regency 
of Tunis, are managed with considerable skill and 
ingenuity. The policy of that government in their 
commercial treaties is to concede no point of essen- 
tial importance, and secure to themselves in addi- 
tion to a tributary sum such points as are intimately 
connected with that policy. ‘Thus the treaties with 
all the Christian powers, excepting England, France 
and America, bear acolourable but no real reci- 
procity, and even these last mentioned powers are 
not wholly exempt from the avarice and rapacity of 
the bey, who contrives to secure from them occa- 
sional contributions, under the name and denomi- 
nation of annual, biennial, or consular presents. 

Hamuda Pacha had a minister for many years in 
his employ, known by the name of the Sapatapa or 
Seal Bearer. This man who was a compound of 
cruelty, artifice and fraud, was peculiarly annoying 
to the christian states. His long experience made 
him familiar with every kind of public business, 
and the bey placed in his hands the power of con- 
cluding all treaties and negociating for their stipu- 
lations. Through this channel of villainy and ex- 
tortion, most of the treaties existing at present 
with the regency passed and the Sapatapa generally 
received a bribe equal in value to the one given to 
the bey—this system of corruption was encouraged 
by Hamuda Pacha, who considered the wealth of 
his ministers as his private property, subject at all 
time to his orders, and thus for upwards of thirty 
years the civilized powers of Europe were compel- 
led to continue their relations on such terms as the 
bey thought proper to allow. Hamuda Pacha died 
in the fall of 1813, and it was suspected by poison, 
although the proofs were not sufficient to justify the 
suspicion, | 

The Mahometan fast of the Ramadan consists of 
thirty days and falls in the months of July and Au- 
gust the most oppressive season of the year. This 
fast is most rigidly observed by all musselmen, they 
neither eat, drink nor smoke fom sun rise until sun 
set, during that period. The last day, just as the 
evening gun was about to be fired, which conclud- 
ed the faust of the Ramadan and ushered in the feast 
of Biram, the bey in tasting a cup of coffee fell 
down and instantly died. ‘The utmost consterna- 
tion prevailed—the long reign of Hamuda Pacha— 
the vigor of his administration—his high character, 
and the suddenness of his death, all combined to 
produce the greatest alarm and dismay in the pa- 
lace—during this confusion some of the ministers 
and a few officers suddenly forced the brother of 
Hamuda Pacha-Ottomon, who was lamenting his 
death, into the chair of state, and declared him 
bey. The oaths were immediately administered— 
the flags were displayed and the cannon fired from 
the ramparts—order and tranquility were restored 
when Ottoman and Ismael the legitimate heirs to 
the throne entered the palace, and finding no dis- 
position evinced to recognize their claim they paid 
their homage to the new sovereign and sijently de- 
parted. Ottoman bey was a man of uncommon mild- 
ness, and possessed many excellent qualities—he 
however had indulged in no expectations of being 
chosen bey, and therefore had taken no part in the 





public councils, Tlis eldest son called Sidi Salla, 
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was a great favorite with Hamuda Pacha, who hav. 
ing contemplated naming him his successor, had 
taken great pains to accustom him to the routine 
of busiiiess. Sidi Salla became the most important 
and influential person on the accession of his father, 
and his conduct gave testimony of his worth and 
integrity. Mahmoud who considered his claim to 
the succession as the most undoubted and unequl- 
ycoal was in no manner satisfied with the termina- 
tion of the election, and although he was far ad- 
vanced in life and ofa mild and peaceable nature, 
he felt it incumbent upon him to use his exertions 
to create a party in his favor, and in this attempt 
he was stimulated by the ambitious views of his 
two sons, Hassan and Mustapha, men of quick and 
apt parts, but ofa ferocious and villainous character. 

The plans which they laid, progressed rapidly, 
and although Ottoman bey was advised of the steps 
which his cousins were pursuing, and cautioned to 
their effect he neglected toconfine them. The re- 
volution which was approching, at last took effect: 
Mahmoud entered at night iato the chamber of 
Ottoman bey, and put him to death, the attendants 
around him were destroyed. Sidi Salla and his 
brother, fled under cover of the night, and reached 
the Goletia with a view of getting on board some 
of the vessels which lay in the Roads. The com- 
mander of the Goletta who was also the minister of 
marine, suspecting that some revolution had taken 
place at the palace, contrived to detain the princes 
until dawn when a troop of Mamalukes arrived, 
stating, that Mahmoud was created bey and had 


_ issued orders to put Sidi Salla and his brother to 


death. These unfortunate young men broke loose 
and threw themselves into the canal with an inten- 
tion to drown themselves, their object however was 
defeated—they were taken out, their hands secur- 
ed behind their backs with theu silk sashes—car- 
ried outside of the walls of the Goletta, and were 
there cut to pieces. ‘Thus ended another revolu- 
tion which restored the regular succession after an 
interregnum of thirty-two years. 

‘The most prominent character in commencing 
these revolutions was, Sidi Yusef the Sapatapa or 
prime minister. This man originally was a Geor- 
gian and a christian—having embraced -the Maho- 
metan religion while a youth, he had continued in 
the service of Hamuda Pacha and was considered a 
man of extraordinary talents. His avarice and ra- 
pacity had made him one of the richest men in the 
kingdom; but during the reign of Hamuda he was 
kept in constant check. The great differences of 
character discerned in his successors, Ottoman and 
Mahmoud, and the increased influence and impor- 
tance of the Sapatapa induced him to believe that 
it was feasible by another revolution to set aside 
Mahmoud bey and his family and place himself in 
their stead. Itis not known that proofs existed of 
this conspiracy; yet as he was a dangerous charac- 
ter, Mahmoud bey determined to take a favorable 
moment and despatch him: and in carrying this plan 
into execution, the art and hypocrisy of the ‘Turk- 
ish character, their deep and cold-blooded policy 
was more than strikingly manifested. 

The Sapatapa had apartments in the palace and 
his employments and influence rendered it necessa- 
ry that he should always be near the person of the 
bey. He was also accustomed tospend his even- 
ings with the bey or with his two sons. “The even- 
ing upon which the bey decided he should be killed, 
he spent with the family, and for a long time was 
earnestly engaged in playing a game of chess with 
the son Hassan bey. After conversing on public af- 
fairs some time, he rose, ordered a smal] Jamp to be 





lighted, for the purpose of crossing the court yard 
to his apartments, and bade the family good night. 
As he was about entering the door ofhis apartment 
one of the guard informed him that the bey wished 
to speak to him, and on turning back to retrace his 
steps he had accasion to pass a large hall fronting 
the hall ef justice; into this hall his guide conduct- 
ed him, where, to his astonishment he saw several 
Mamelukes standing with drawn awords; on the 
floor was along cord generally used for strangling, 
and several wax candles were ranged so as to throw 
a distant light on what was passing. As he enter- 
ed the Bach Mameluke or captain attempted to seize 
him, when instantly suspecting the design, he step. 
ped back and drew from his belt a togana or small 
sword, with which he struck the captain across the 
cheek, and being then assailed by the Mamelukes 
he defended himself bravely, but being overpower- 
ed they seized him held him down by the beard, 
and in this position cut his throat. After his death 
the bey ordered him to be stript and curried into 
Tunis, and laid before a magnificent mosque which 
he had built at an expense of near a million of dol- 
lars. Such however, was the obnoxious character 
of the Sapatapa, that the mob-seized him, and ty- 
ing achain around his body dragged him around 
the walls and through the streets of Tunis, cut the 
flesh from his bones and, with a characterestic fe- 
rocity, cruelly mangled the remains of a man of 
whom they had long stood in the utmost awe. The 
bey seized upon his property, which was said to 
amount to near two millions of dollars, and very 
cooly appointed a successor. 
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Banks and Bank Notes: 


19th September, 1816. 
William West, 
vs Amicable action, arising upo 
The president, directors and contract, not exceeding ene 
company of the bank of hundred dollars. 
Penusylvania. 


It is agreed the above action he instituted before 
Michael Keppele, an alderman of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia. (Signed) WILLIAM WEST, 

JOS. P. NORRIS, P. B. Pa. 

Parties appeared. Plaintiff’s demand is upon 2 
promissory note, called a bank note, signed by Jo- 
seph P. Norris, president, and Jonathan Smith, ca- 
shier, by whioh “The president, directors and com- 
* pany of the bank of Pennsylvania, promise to pay 
“to A. Smith, or bearer, on demand, five dollars. 

**Philadelphia, March 3, 1813.” 

The note being shewn to Mr. Norris, he admitted 
it to be genuine, and one issued by the bank. Plain- 
tiff stated his having presented the note for pay- 
ment in specie, which was refused. Mr. Norris ad- 
mitted the fact, and stated the circumstances which 
led ali the banks to suspend specie payments; a re- 
sumption of which will take place on the first Mon- 
day of July, 1817. 

Ortnron. The candid conduct displayed by the 
defendants in this cause, through their president 
and representative, Mr, Norris, deserves commen- 
dation. 

No unnecessary trouble has been imposed on the 
plaintiff, in requiring proof of the au‘henticity of the 
bank note. Its genuineness was readily admitted. 

No technical objections have been made to the ex- 
ercise of jurisdiction by justices of the peace in 
cases of this kind; and the /iadility of the bank to 
pay all its engagements in the /egal coin of the United 
States, viz: specie, has been distinctly svowed. 

Under these admissions, further observation is 
superfluous. 
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The judgment. rendered in this cause is for the 

plaintiff, five dollars. 

I do hereby certify the foregoing to be a true 
copy of the proceedings had before me in the 
above cause, as they remain on record, Wit- 
ness my hand and seal, this 19th Sept. 1816. 

(LL. S.) MICHAEL KEPPELE, 
An alderman of the city of Philadelphia. 
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Foreign Articles, 
LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

A vessel has arrived at Boston, which left Liver 
pool on the 26th of August. The following is a 
summary of the chief things which has reached 
us:— 

It is said that a new ministry ts to be formed in 
France. The report that the allied sovereigns were 
to meet at Toplitz is contradicted, ‘The prince re- 
gent was unwell, but had got better. ‘The Dutch- 
tian, it is delicately intimated, has made his wife 
sick again! <A severe shock of an earthquake was 
felt in Scotland on the 15th of August—it threw 
down many chimney-tops. Five per cents. at Paris, 
Aug. 20, 57 20. ‘The manufacturers of Manchester 
are said to have found employment—and there is a 
great talk about retrenchment in England. ‘The 
‘order of Malta,” is to be abolished. Wellington 
arrived at Paris on the 20th of Aug. ‘Lhe emperor 
of Russia is said to have given the government ot 


Finland to the heir of the deposed king of Sweden, | 


now called the duke of Holstcin Eutin—this is 
viewed with jealousy. There have been great riots 
at Preston, England—the bayonet, however, “re- 
stored” order. There was areport in England that 
the Americans had bombarded Algiers, early in 
August—probably an echo of the account from Ci- 
vita Vecchia, inserted below, which we do not be- 
lieve; our squadron appears to have been at Naples 
at thetime. The Turks, it is said, will not inter- 
fere with the concerns of the Algerines. 

Lord Cochrane has been tried for breaking out of 
prison, found guilty and recommended to mercy— 
fle said he wanted justice, not mercy. 

Accounts from Algiers were to July 29, by a Sar- 
dinian vessel, which had arrived at Genoa. The 
captain reported, that the place was fortifying; and 
the dey had prepared numerous bales of wool, for 
the purpose, it was said, of placing on the decks of 
his fleet, (who were in port) to prevent their being 
sunk by shells. The British consul was refused 
permission to depart. 

The London Gazette, of the 13th, contaiis an or- 
der in council, prohibiting the export of gunpowder, 
salt petre, arms and ammunition, for six months, 
from the 18th of August. 

The Paris papers mention that the emperor of 
Russia is about to interfere in the internal affairs 
of Wirtemburg, in order to put an end to the dis- 
sention between the king and the states. 

Some disturbances had taken place in Nancy and 
Strasburg. At the latter place, it is said the nation- 
al guards, being joined by the populace, cried out 
vive ’empereur. Anaction took place between them 
and the regular troops, in which 130 persons were 
killed and wounded on the part of the former; anda 
number of the latter. 

At Nancy, an officer of Genie, formerly one of the 
chiefs of the military college at Mentz, and since 
employed in the war department, organized a most 
serious conspiracy to take possession of the town, 
and secure the persons of the royal authorities. A 
considerable number of half pay officers, and disaf- 
fected individuals co-operated in this plan. ‘I'wen- 


ty minutes before its explosion, it was denounced 
to general Villette, who instantly had four of them 
seized, and next morning 26 of their accomplices. 
Out‘of this list 19 were ex-officers. Several had 
fled. 

The Hague Courant of Aug. 20, contradicts the 
report that a great many foreign officers, who had 
emigrated to America, had obtained places in the 
military service of that country. 

Cotonel Brun has been tried in France, and con- 
demned to death, for being concerned in the Gre- 
noble insurrection, 

The French have adopted more severe laws 
agaist British gools than ever before were thourht 
of. ‘The importation is not only most strictly guard. 
ed against, but the sale of those smuggled is made 
exceedingly difficult and dangerous. No piece of 
goods is permitted to be sold, a sample and mark 
of which is not deposited in certain offices, where 
reference may be had, &c. Such are the arrange- 
ments, that a London paper observes,—“it was the 
boast of our commercial world that our manufac- 
tures found their way all over the continent, in spite 
of Bonaparte’s anti-commercial system and his Ber- 
lin and Milan decrees. We fear that the present 
government of France, as far as it wishes to exer- 
cise the prohibitory system, will be able to do it 
with more ingenuity and success.” 

The British have made an arrangement with the 

Portuguese for some supplies of ship timber from 
the Brazils. 
_ A-vessel arrived at Boston, from Brazil, sailed 
in company with a 74 and 2 frigates conveying to 
Europe the Portuguese princesses to be matched to 
the Spanish Bourbons. 

The crops of wheat in Naples is very abunbant. 
It is generally good throughout Europe. 

The tyranny and despotism of Ferdinand is re- 
presented as intolerable. The patriot deputies or 
the cortes, and others who were confined at Ceuta, 
have been removed in an extraordinary manner.— 
They were torn from their beds in the dead of nigist, 
and carried on board a vessel in the same state in 
which they were surprised, loaded with irons, and 
set sail for some unknown place. It is feared, says 
a Madrid article of July 29, ‘that the same lot 
awaits ail the patriots. Every body murmurs at 
these acts of despotism; no one is secure in his 
house. No one knows what the event of these ex- 
cesses will be, but it is impossible they can last 
long.” 

One of the most singular features in the general 
intelligence of the week (says Bell’s Messenger of 
Aug. 15) is the rapid vicissitudes, and the ultimate 
considerabie declension, in the price of the public 
funds. 

Clemency. The inquisition at Macerata, Italy, has 
sentenced a priest charged with teaching heretical 
doctrines, to expiate his errors by apostolic labors 
among the Moors of Africa! 

Biste societies. An English divine, Dr. Pret- 
tyman, bishop of Lincoln, in his charge to the cler- 
gy at the triennial visitation at Bedford, has de- 
nounced the bible societies as dangerous to the es- 
tablished religion, and to-the orthodox principles 
of those who attend them!!! 

It is understood, that more than one bishop in 
the United States holds similar opinions—but they 
are of no consequence here, further than the opi- 
nions of other men. 

There is a high charge made against the bible 
society of Connecticut, “that it has circulated an edi- 





tion of the new-testament, in which the 3d verse 
of the 6th chapter of the Acts is madeto express a 
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neaning directly. contrary to that of the Apostles; 
and that this alteration has been made to establish 
exclusively the system of congregational ordination. 
In the new version the word “we” in that verse is 
made “y4”"—and reads thus—“Wherefore, brethren, 
look ye out among you seven men of honest report, 
full of the holy ghost and wisdom, whom” rz “[we] 
may appoint over the business.” 

The probability is, that this is a typographical 
error—for the mistake that so completely alters 
the sense is easily made, and we would hope that it 
iS SO. ? 

EQUALIZATION OF DUTIES. 
, Westminter Aug. 13, 1816. 

Srm—A question having arisen whether the 
equalization of duties on the produce of the United 
States imported in American and British ships, 
established by the late commercial treaty, ought 
not to extend to the Auction duty on the first sale 
after importation for account of the importer, and 
a recommendation having been addressed by the 
Foreign office and the board of Council to the 
treasury, to adopt that construction of the treaty 
most favorable to the ships and products of the Unit- 
ed States—notwithstanding the opinion entertained 
by some law authorities, that the Auction duty be- 
ing an internal and (to the parties paying it) an 
optional duty, and not a duty on importation, is not 
fairly within the meaning of the treaty; the lords 
of the treasury have this day ordered the board of 
excise to direct their Solicitor to prepare a bill for 
the next session of parliament, to legalize the sale 
by auction of American produce imported in Ameri- 
can ships, on the same terms as if imported in Bri- 
tish ships. 

And they have further directed the excise, hence- 
forth, not to require the payment of auction duty 
on such sales of American produce, and to refund 
all such duty, if any such shall have been paid 
since the 26th August, 1815; the parties in both 
cases giving security, for the amount of the duty so 
unpaid or refunded to them, to abide the decision 
ef parliament. 

This latter condition, you will find, is unavoida- 
ble in cases like the present, it being in the com- 
pass of parliament alone to impose or remit govern- 
ment duties; and if the nominal liability to the 
ultimate payment of auction duty should have a ten. 
dency, as it probably may, to prevent individuals 
from availing themselves of the indulgence which 
this order is intended to convey, it must be remem- 
bered on the ether hand, that these is no instance 
of the government having failed to redeem such a 
pledge as is virtually given by the order in question. 

I am, with respect, sir, 
Your very faithful and obd’t. serv’t. 
J. BACKHOUSE, Jun. 
To the Chairman of the American Chamber 
of Commerce. 

MASSACRE IN IRELAND. Washington, Sept. 26, 
1816. Messrs. Gales and Seaton—the enclosed is an 
extract of a letter received Sept. 21, by an emi- 
grant from Ireland lately arrived, and now in this 
city. The name of the person, if published and 
known in Ireland, by transmission of your paper, 
might be injurious to him; but it is written under- 
neath for the information of any one who may feel 
an interest in verifying the facts. L. 

“On Sunday the 25th May last, as the priest of 
the parish of Drumrully, inthe county of Cavan, was 
celebrating mass in the church, a number of Orange- 
men, with arms, rushed into the church, and fired 
upon the congregation. They killed the priest in 





his garments on the altar, and also killed your bro.’ 








ther , and numbers of the congregation, be- 
sides, men, women and children. ‘fhe remainder 
of them that was not killed made their address to 
the magistrates for justice; but their reply was, to 
“eo off for a damned set of papist rascals; it was 
the Orangemen’s duty, if they murdered every man 
of you, for they would take the meanest Orange- 
man’s word sooner than they would take the res- 
pectablest papist’s oath.” 

Paris, July 22. His majesty has sent a letter to 
the vicars-general of Paris, of which the following 
is a cOopy:— 

GreNTLEMEN—We have experienced a satisfaction 
very pleasing to our hearts in expressing our vows 
and thanksgiving at the foot ofthealtar. We have 
seen that the love of religion was still preserved 
among our people, like the love of their sovereign. 
These sentiments have burst forth in the most warm 
and unanimous manner; all France has joined its 
prayers to ours with that zeal which calls down 
the blessings of heaven on kings and empires. Our 
kingdom participates in all those favors which Pro- 
vidence takes pleasure in diffusing over states to 
which it is gracious. Tranquility and union spring 
up; and in a few days we may hope that abundance 
will repair our losses and deprivations. The earth 
is covered with grain and fruits which require only 
some rays of light to answer to our labors and our 
hopes. This is the moment to implore with new 
ardor the intervention of Divine Providence. Let all 
France therefore unite in praying the sovereign ru- 
ler of the seasons to preserve for us the fruit of the 
earth, to cause the storms.to cease which might 
injure them, and to grant us those serene days which 
may ripenthem in cuetime. On this account our 
intention is, that when you shall have received these 
presents, you enjoin public prayers to be addressed 
to heaven in all the churches of your diocese, &c. 

Given at the Thuilleries, the 19th July, in the 
year of grace one thousand eight hundred and six. 
teen. ( Signed ) LOUIS. 

( Countersigned Laine. 

In consequence of this letter public prayers were 
offered up from the date to the 15th August. 

Paris, August 14.—Yesterday, Madam “Gallatin, 
the lady of the ambassador from the United States, 
was presented to his majesty, by the marchioness 
de Villette and the countess Getan de la Rochefou- 
cault. His majesty spoke to her in English, in the 
most affectionate manner. Mrs. G. was received 
with the utmost graciousness by the duchess of 
Angouleme. 

August 20.—The English expedition against Al- 
giers is expected at Genoa, where it will be rein- 
forced by 2500 men. The king of Sardinia, it is 
said, is making a considerable levy of troops to co- 
operate with the expedition. 

London, August 24.—Extract of aletter from Pa- 
ris, dated the 2d instant:—“Mr. Wilson, consul of 
the United States at Nantz, had several warm dis~ 
cussions with the commissary, who endeavored to 
subject the American merchant-captains to minute 
and vexatious formalities, which materially infringe 
on all liberty of commerce. In the heat of argu- 
ment, the commissary not only arrogantly criticised 
the supposed tendency of the consul’s political opi- 
nions, but losing ail temper, remonstrated with ve- 
hemence against his preserving an eagle at his gates, 
and enjoined him to have it instantly removed. Mr. 
Wilson naturally insisted on preserving inviolate the 
emblematic arms of his country. The commissary, 
accustomed to passive obedience, sent an armed 
iorce, and took down the eagle. The consul for- 
warded energetic complaints to Paris—the minis- 
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ter deputed an inspector general of police, who, 
after having investigated the affair, made every 
proper excuse, when the arms of the United States 
were solemnly replaced. | 
Naples, August 3.—We have three American 
men-of-war jin our harbor. On board of one, is the 
minister of the United States, who is destined for 
Constantinople [for Russia.] It is said that the other 
two will be joined to the forces destined against 
Algiers. 
‘ivita Vecchia, Aug. 4.—Accounts are received, of 
the American squadron being before Algiers, and 


having demanded satisfaction from the Dey, for the} P 


violation of the treaty. The latter is said to have 
sent one of his nephews on board of the commodore, 
who at first refused to see him; but on returning a 
second time, he was admitted, and offered every 
satisfaction the commodore could desire, who re- 
quired that the christians of all nations, who wished 
to quit Algiers, should be set at liberty, and placed 
at his disposal. It appears that this demand was 
not foreseen by the dey, who expected to get off 
by an act of submission. The American squadron 
had burnt five boats it the roads. The cities of 
Tunis and Tripoli are in great agitation. Seventeen 
christian prisoners lately arrived at Tassari, from 
Algiers. 

The porte will not, it is said, make any effort to 
support the Barbary powers. 





——— 


Miscellaneous. 


New-York.—Extract of a letter from a friend in 
the state of New-York, to the editor of the Weekly 
Register:—Since I last wrote, I have traversed the 
western states and territories—and when more at 
leisure may communicate something interesting. 

“It is unusually dry in this quarter—corn, wheat 
and hay have suffered severely by the excessive 
drought. You may state, as a fact, that the Hud- 
son is now sixteen inches lower than ever before 
known by the oldest inhabitants. This will appear 
the more extraordinary, when you are told that the 
Hudson is, comparatively, a short river and subject 
to great depression of its waters. 

“The eastern and southern counties of this state 
exhibit an arid and melancholy appearance—not so 
with the western district; it has been blessed with 
an abundant harvest. No part of the United States 
presents such a flourishing aspect as New-York 
(state) west of Utica. Most of the villages have 
increased this year 25 per cent. in wealth and build- 
ings. Jn the country, also, the spirit of improvement 
is “in full tide.” Hundreds of farmers, in the west- 
ern counties will exchange the log-cabin for ele- 
gant framed or brick mansions. A ride from Utica 
to Buffalo would fill you with patriotic enthusiasin. 
The whole distance is almost one continued village. 
1 do not believe that there is a road, of equal age 
and extent, in the universe, leading through so rich 
and populous settlements. Nor is wealth, elegance 
and population confined to the turnpike. The coun- 
try to the right and left, to the distance of from 
twenty to thirty miles, is alive with an industrious 
people. 

“Auburn, “sweetest village of the vale,” which 
twenty years ago was covered with a giant growth 
of forest trees, is now the first place for wealth and 
business, west of Utica. Twenty-three years since, 
the lands within the precincts of the village were 
sold for six shillings an acre. JVow there are acres 
which could not be purchased for six thousand do!- 
lars—nay, not for ten. A new state prison is now 


b] 


building—this place contains four printing offices; 





sixteen stores, six taverns, and as many groceries: 
four cabinet-makers’ shops; five blacksmiths’ shops; 
four hacters’ shops; besides an equal proportion ot 
waggon-makers, shoe-niukers, saddlers and harness- 
makers, painters, &c. &c. 

** Waterloo,” upon the Seneca river, 14 miles west 
of Auburn, has sprung into being, apparently with 
the same rapidity as though it had obeyed the cre- 
ative power of the magician’s wand. Here are, at 
least, 50 houses, most of them of size and beauty— 
the work. of a single summer; and, what is unpre- 
cedenied, not an inn, hotel, or grocery yet in the 
lace. 

“Rochester, upon the Genessee, above the falls, 
contains above 100 liouses—two years ago it did not 
exist. There is now a printing office and extensivé 
book-store. 

“Mount Morris, 24 miles above upon the right 
bank of the same river, is a handsome village, com- 
posed entirely of new buildings. My limits will not 
permit me to name twenty other places, equally de- 
serving of mention. I have only given facts, froin 
which, perhaps, you can mould a few articles of in- 
telligence.”—[ Sept. 16, 1816.] 

STEAM-BOAT ACCIDENT. 

From the Charleston Evening Post of Sept. 17. 

Finding it impossible to obtain a satisfactory ac- 
count, of the accident that happened on board tlie 
steam-boat Enterprize, we addressed a note to Capt 
Howard, requesting of him, all the information he 
possessed, on the subject. Capt. H. very politely 
complied; and, this morning, we received the follow- 
ing letter: 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING POST. 

Str—I have received your note, enquiring my opi- 
nion of the cause of the dreadful disaster, on board 
the stewn-boat: being engaged below, at that mo- 
ment, I can only draw my conclusion, from the facts 
of the case, which are as follows: 

We left town about 4 o’clock, for the island: the 
weather was so very threatening, that I would not 
have gone down, if I had not been aware, that there 
were persons on the island, who depended on the 
steam-boat, to get up; on the way, we had a heavy 
squall, but arrived in safety; about half past five, it 
blew a dreadful gale, but moderated a little, and at 
six we started. I have always cautioned the fire- 
men, against raising the full power of the steam, 
until we were out of the coves and, upon this occa- 
sion, I particularly ordered them, to make no more 
fire than was actually necessary to work her, till we 
should be out of the cove: as it was ebb tide, we 
were obliged to back out, and the sea broke into the 
cabin windows. As soon as we were under way, I 
went below, to put in the dead-lights, and while 
thus engaged, the explosion took place—the thun- 
der and iightning were very severe, about that time; 
I immediately ran on deck, ordered tie fires in the 
furnaces to be extinguished, and had the boat 
brought to anchor, until [could ascertain the extent 
of the injury. Feeling satisfied that the boat was 
now safe, I went aft, to endeavor to allay the appre- 
hensions of the passengers; and, while assuring them 
that the dunger was over, the mate came to inform 
me, that a fire had burst out in the forecastle: [made 
immediate arrangements to extinguish it, by getting 
the fire-buckets, and procuring axes to cut away 
the deck if necessary, to get at it; but, being very 
doubtful of success, as the smoke rendered it dif- 
ficult to be got ai, 1 thought it my duty to provide 
for the safety of the passeugers, and hailed for boats 
from the shore—but we soon succeeded in putting 
ine fire out. In the forecastle we found one unhap- 
py man, just expiring; his face was livid, and he 
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had every appearance of being struck with lightning; 
which I have no doubt was the case, from various 
indications. I presume the lightning struck the top 
of the chimney, passed through the boiler, and 
went out forward: probably, by its action, increasing 
the elasticity of the steam; and, by the suddenness 
of the jar, starting some of the rivets: we had at the 
time less than five pounds to the inch-weight on 
the safety valve; and the fires had been kindled but 
a very short time. The top of the chimney was 
carried away; and, it is more probable, that it would 
have been the lower parts, where it is inserted into 
the boiler, if done by steam—in fact it is incredible, 
that the explosion by the steam, should carry away 
the top ofan iron chimney, which was nearly twelve 
feet from the boiler, and not have started a thin 
board partition, which was very near; or blown up 
the decks; or otherwise, wrecked the vessel—the 
same cause would have affected the other boiler, if 
done by excess of steam; but, that was uninjured, 
and brought us up the next day, safely. 

If you think these remarks will be interesting to 
your readers, you are at liberty to publish them. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

SAMUEL HOWARD. 


EMIGRATION. 

Return of vessels and passengers, an account of 
whose arrival in the ports of the United States 
reached Baltimore for the three weeks ending 
the 26th Sept. ult. The return, probably, gives 
about 3-4ths of the whole amount that arrived 
during that period. 





Names. Where from Arrived at Passengers* 

Ship Columbia, Cork, New-York, 34 
Su pport, Bordeaux, _ 9 
Susan, London, - 25 
Anne, - _ 83 
Plato, Cork, - 42 
Ann, Aberdeen, — (supposed) 60 
Nestor, Liverpool, - 38 
Balloon, Nantz, - 15 
Dublin, Dublin, _ 27 
Perseverance, Londonderry, Amboy, (sup-) 80 
Herald, Liverpool, New-York, 16 
Magnet, Cork, _ 52 
Oneida, Havre de Grace, _ 34 
Enterprize, Belfast, Philadelphia, 76 
Hippecampi, - _ 76 
Hunter, Bordeaux, = 18 
Medora, Rochelle, ~ $3 
Five Brothers, Amsterdam, _- . 250 
Halifax Packet, Londonderry, — (supposed) 70 
Achilles, Lendon, in the Delaware, 180 
Halcyon, Liverpool, Philadelphia, 16 
Lancaster, _ _ 23 
Factor, London, - 82 
Electea, ~ — (supposed) 50 
Minerva, — Boston 25 
Friends, on Norfolk, 25 
Bng Charlotte, Newry, New-York, 53 
Factor, London, -~ 15 
Georgia, Nantz, —_ te 
Lowis, Havre de Grace _ 23 
Ocean, Dublin, - 39 
John Crowther, Londonderry, - 24 
Sbamrock, Waterford, oe 29 
Victory, Belfast, Philadel phia, 33 
Rolla, Dublin, — (supposed) 60 
Mariner, _ — (do) 50 
Ann, Londonderry, _ 88 
Sloop Little Bill, Halifax, Boston, *14 
1878 


Vessels bringing less than 10 not noticed—we list- 
ad 14 such in the first few days of the period given, 
and then quit it; and have rejected the whole. 

A Boston paper, of the 17th of Sept. says—*The 
British brig Cheerful, captain Beveridge, not long 
since arrived here from Leith, with passenyers only, 
sailed from this port yesterday morning for Gree- 
nock, with a cargo of cotton manufactures, and 
some of the passengers who came out in her! 


*Expressly stated to be English and Scetch emigrants, 
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The British frigate Niger, capt. Jackson, with 
admiral Coftin on board, arrived at Boston, from 
Eastport, on the 24th inst. Her salute was return- 
ed from fort Independence. The purport of the 
visit is not stated. 

Two severe shocks or earthquakes were felt at 
Martinique on the 15th of August, but they passed 
off without damage. 

We have an account ofa schooner being launched 
at Ashtabula, O. which had on board 120 persons, 
who were all “thrown into the lake,’’ the vessel 
being upset, by which 7 were drowned. Where is 
this town, capable of furnishing such a company? It 
must have sprung up within these few days. 

An address, -and a very good one too, was lately 
delivered before the “Wevay Literary Society.”— 
Where’s Vevay? In the state of Indiana! 

The 11th of September, was observed by the citi- 
zens of Plattsburg as a day of festivity and joy. 

The canal commissioners, of the state of New- 
York, seem attentive to the mighty objects of unit- 
ing the great lakes, as well as lake Champlain, to 
the Atlantic. If these are effected, and we trust 
that they will be, New-York must become the rival 
of London in trade and commerce. In a very few 
years this city will exceed in population most of the 
capitals of the old world. 

A large barnin Tioga county, N. Y. was lately 
struck by lightning and burnt, with 180 tons of 
hay. This is given asthe third instance of a barn 
being so destroyed on the same spot. 

Holland is said to have adopted our decimal divi- 
sions of money. 

Certain citizens of Quebec gave an entertainment 
to a Mr. olette, commanding the government schr. 
St. Lawrence, with a sabre valued at 50 guineas, as 
a mark of their esteem for his conduct in the battle 
of Erie. 

The notes of the National Bank are to be en- 
graved by Tanner, Kearney and Tiebout, in a style 
that will make an imitation of them extremely dif- 
ficult. 

A late New-York paper says—“‘We understand, 
that M. Le Ray de Chaumont, has lately arrived, with 
his family, after an absence of six years, and is ac- 
companied by persons of eminent skill in different 
branches of manufactures, who are going to estab- 
lish themselves on M. Le Ray’s lands. 

“The rapid progress which has already been made 
in commerce, agriculture and manufactures, in that 
fine portion of our state, which is situated on the 
shores of the Black river, lake Ontario and river St. 
Lawrence, cannot but be forwarded by the acces- 
sion of talents drawn from such a source, and chos- 
en too by one of our citizens.” 

Progress of crime. Two new born infants were 
lately found in New-York, under circumstances” 
which induced the coroner’s juries to return yer- 
dicts of wilful murder. 

Captain Henly. Gov. Nicholas, of Virginia, has 
presented to capt. Henly the thanks of the legisla- 
ture of the state for his courage and good conduct 
in the battle of Champlain on the 11th Sept. 1814. 

Connecticut election. 'Timothy Pitkin, Jonathan 
0. Mosely, Lewis B. Sturges, Epaphroditus Cham- 
pion, Lyman Law, Sylvanus Backus and Samuel B. 
Sherwood, all federalists as usual, are elected re- 
presentatives from the state of Connecticut to the 
fifteenth congress—the two last new members, in 
the place of Mr. Tallmadge and Mr. Davenport, who 
declined a re-election. 





Daniext Avery, (formerly in congress) is elected 
a representative to the present congress, to supply 
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the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Enos I. 
‘Turoor, N. York—both republicans. 
‘Tue lontan Istanps.—An Ionian, “well versed in 


the language of Homer and Pindar,” has written a) 


patriotic ode, in which the emperor Alexander is 
invoked as the “sole restorer of the independence of 
the Tonian islands.” ‘This has given great offence 
to the protectors ef the republic, the British. It 1s 
sought for with much care and anxiety—but ‘the 
people: sing it whenever they can do so with impu- 
wity.? Herre ts niperty! 
Copper mine. Another copper mine has been dis- 
covered near Danville, Pa. Some of the ore, tried 
in Fowler’s Furnace, vielded ‘wo-fifths in metal. 
‘The mine is said tobe extensive, and has passed into 
hands of persons who will work it with spirit. 
Virginia. ‘The governor of Virginia has issued 
his proclamation for convening the legislature on 
the 11th of November—generally supposed for the 


principal object to Canada is to avenge upon the 
North-West some of the outrages which they have 
heretofore committed. Probably through his influ- 
ence gov. Sherbrooke lately issued a proclamation, 
| making offences committed in the Indian territory 
| cognizable before the civil magistrates of the pro- 
vinces. Lord Selkirk has also commenced presenta- 
tons against many of the principal persons employed 
in the North-West, and caused process to be served 
when the annual trading expedition had set ont and 
got some distance from Montreal. ‘The effect, as 
intended, was to derange and partially break up 
the expedition. We feel no gratification at the loss 
of human lives; yet we confess we are gratified at 
the prospect which these facts furnish, of seeing 
prostrated the power and influence of an associa- 
tion who have enjoved almost uncontrouled sway 
in the provinces as well as in the Indian territory, 
and who have been particularly inimical to the ex- 
tension of our frontier settlements and our com: 





purpose of giving that body an opportunity to con- 
sider of arepeal of the law requiring the banks to 
pay specie on the 15th of that month. 

Mexico and South America. ‘The scraps of news 
that we have, is generally favorable to the cause of 


mercial intercourse with the Indian tribes.” 
Albani Argus. 
From the Montreal Herald, Sept. 21.—The follow- 
ing gentlemen of the North West Company, who 





the patriots. Itis said that the Mexican republi-| 
cans are about to make a formal proposition to the, 


were apprehended by the warrants of the Earl of 
Selkirk at fort William, arrived in town last Satur- 





covernment of the United States, to acknowlenge! day evening, viz: the hon. William M’Gillivray, 
their independence; and offer to pay us for spolia-| Messrs. Alexander M’Kenzie, John M’Donald, Al- 
tions on our commerce. We cannot say, whether! len M’Donell, Hugh M’Giliis, Dr. John M’Laughlin, 


there is more of generosity than justice in this ten-| and Simon Fraser. These gentlemen Were accused 
of the highest crimes; but after a laborious investiga- 


cler. ; 
There is a report, that sir Charles M‘Gregor, (a 


new name to us) a patriot chief, collected the re-! 
mains of Bolivar’s forces, and took Vittoria, after) 
which he got possession of Ocumanas. ‘There ap- 
pears to have been a battle, in which Morales was 
desperately wounded, and obliged to retreat to Por- 
to-Cabello. 

Buenos Ayres papers are full of patriotic and spi- 
vited addresses and congratulations about the de- 
claration of independence, which, however, we have 








not yet received. ‘The prospect of affairs is cheer- 
ing in this quarter, though it is said the Portuguese 
force has appeared in the Rio del Plata, with an in- 





tent to attack Monte Video—but it is hoped they 
would be well received. It appears from the ac-| 
counts received at New-York, that Brown and a part! 
of his squadron had been captured and carried into 
Guayaquil, and thet the residue of the squadron 
attacked that town, made a number of the princi- 
pal inhabitants prisoners, and did some damage to 
the place, when a truce was finally settled on the 
29th, by which the admiral was exchanged for the 
men his ships had captured; and one ef his vessels 
restored for the sum of 22,000 doliars. | 

Some additional vessels have lately sailed from) 

Buenos Ayres to cruise in the Pacitic. | 
HUDSON BAY AND N. W. COMPANIES. 

The Canadian Courant informs, that a serious af- 
fair has recently taken place between the individuals 
belonging to the Hudson Bay Company and others 
belonging to the North-West Company, in which 
twenty-five of the former were killed. Verbal ac-| 
counts add, that open hostilities exist between the| 
two rival companies; that a principal fort belonging'| 
to the Hudson Bay Company lias been seized by the 
North-West, on which occasion the above twenty-| 
five persons were killed, and the governor of the | 
fort or company was among the number, killed. | 

“The rival companies have been at variance some} 
rears; their collisions have several times before led | 
to bloody frays, but the aggressors have gone un- 
punished. The earl of Selkirk is deeply interested 








in the Hudson Bay Company; and we are told his’ 


tion till Thursday forenoon they were admitted to 
bailpinder moderate recognizances. 

St. Louis, Aug. 31. Col. David Musick, and It. 
Parker, who were sent by the executive of this ter- 
ritory to notify the inhabitants of Ouachata, Little 
Missouri, &c. &e. to remove from the Indian lands, 
(agreeably to the president’s proclamation) return- 
ed a few days, after a fatiguing tour of about 12 or 
1500 miles. These gentlemen répresent the inha- 
bitants of Ouachata a most respectable and orderly 
people, well disposed towards the government, and 
willing to abandon the lands they have cultivated 


for years, if their respectful petition to government 


should afford them no lenity. Subsequent informa. 
tion, derived from gentlemen who have been at the 
Springs, confirm the opinion generally prevailing 
in this country, that no Indian nation claims the 
land in question. A few families of the Arkansas 
Quapeans annually visit the Ouachata to hunt, but 
have never set up a claim tothe soil. Wretched in- 
deed must be the fate of the numerous invalids 


who resort to the springs, if the farmers are driven 
off their lands. 


By authority of the honorable commissioners of the 
naval hospital in the United States—I am directed to 
give notice, that all persons attached to the navy of 
the United States, and seamen in the merchants’ ser- 
vice, will be vaccinated gratis, and every attention 
given to render them perfectly secure from the 
small pox, by making immediate application to me, 
at the New-York ciiy dispensary. Hours of atten- 
dance, from ten to twelve o’clock, a. m. every day, 
with the exception of Sundays. 

Ecnatuan Jupson, U.S. navy. 

New-York, Sept. 23, 1816. 

COINAGE OF MEXICO FoR 1815. 
Gold - - - $486,464 
Silver 6,454,799 





Total - - - $ 6,941,263 
Besides the above, 101,365 dollars of copper mo- 
ney, has been coined, which for the first time com- 
menced in 1814, 





